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OATHS. 


In the following remarks on this somewhat delicate 
subject, I do not intend to examine the profane or 
revolting expressions by which, too often, men 
degrade the faculty of speech, given them by God 
as one of the great distinguishing marks between 
them and the brute creation. But some of the 
different forms in which appeals to the Supreme 
Ruler have been made in bygone ages, and some 
of the more innocent expressions of surprise, 
impatience, or resolution, from time to time in 
ordinary use, are in themselves both interesting 
and curious. 

Cicero defines an oath to be a religious affirma- 
tion, in which are two distinct elements: first, the 
human, a declared intention of speaking or acting 
truly, in a certain case ; second, the divine element, 
an appeal to witness of the Supreme God. This 
last is the oath used in courts of law. The English 
form of kissing a copy of the Holy Gospels, and at 
the same time pronouncing the words: ‘So help 
me God, nearly identical with the Scripture 
phrase : ‘The Lord do so to me, and more also, 
has been in use since the sixth century, though, of 
course, originally administered in Latin. 

The French judicial custom of raising the hand 
to heaven, is mentioned in the compact between 
Abraham and the king of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 22); 
while in the magnificent Song of Moses, God him- 
self is introduced as making use of this species of 
oath (Deut. xxxii. 40). In the Mosaic ritual, oaths 
were minutely regulated, and penalties attached 
to perjury; in Exodus xxii., we find. them ordered 
to be applied in cases of lost property, which is 
the first example of strictly judicial oaths. As 
to swear by any false god implied a belief in 
it, swearing by idols constituted the crime of 
idolatry, as we find in Jeremiah v. 7: ‘ How shall 
I pardon thee for this? thy children have for- 
saken me, and sworn by them that are no gods.’ 
By degrees, many varieties of oaths sprang up 
among the Jews. We find the soul of the person 
addressed included in the formula, as when Elisha 
says to Elijah: ‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy 


soul liveth’ (2 Kings ii. 2) ; especially if of exalted 
rank, as when Hannah says to Eli: ‘ Oh my lord, 
as thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the woman 
(1 Sam. i. 26); and again, Abner says to Saul, when 
asked who David was: ‘As thy soul liveth. O 
king, I cannot tell. 

As time passed on, they swore by the earth, by 
the heavens, and by the heavenly bodies, by the 
temple and its various parts, by their own more 
valuable organs, as the eyes, and by other still 
more trivial expressions, until at length their 
levity of speech, although censured by the Rabbis, 
became so notorious that our Lord forbade his 
disciples to use any forms of swearing in their 
ordinary conversation. That this prohibition does 
not apply to an oath administered by proper 
judicial authority, as the Society of Friends con- 
sider, would appear to be proved by the fact that 
our Blessed Lord himself responded, when placed 
upon his oath by the high-priest, in the solemn 
words : ‘I adjure thee by the living God.’ 

The ancients attached great value to solemn 
imprecations on their enemies ; of this, the curses 
of Noah against his son Canaan, and of Jacob 
against Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, and the remark- 
able attempt of Balak to curse the Israelites by 
means of the prophet Balaam, are striking exam- 
ples ; the origin of this practice being doubtless to 
be found in the fate of Adam and Eve, and the 
curse upon the first murderer, Cain. 

By curses, the Greeks believed it possible to 
destroy, not only single persons, but even whole 
families and hostile cities; the ninth Jliad of 
Homer, the Electra of Sophocles, and Orestes of 
Euripides, containing many instances of this ; but 
perhaps the most remarkable is the public cursing 
ordered by the Athenians to be inflicted on the 
famous Alcibiades: ‘that he should be cursed by 
all the priests and priestesses, in addition to the 
more worldly punishments of banishment and con- 
fiscation. One of the priestesses, however, refused 
to obey, declaring ‘that by her office she was 
appointed to bless, and not to curse” It would 
have been as well for the cause of the Roman 
papacy had the sovereign pontifis followed, in the 
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dark ages, the good example of this pagan priestess, 
Theano, instead of creating the elaborate curses, 
pronounced with ‘bell, book, and candle,’ and 
laying whole kingdoms under interdicts and bans 
of excommunication. 

Pliny, amongst the Romans, believed that ‘all 
men feared curses ;’? and Horace says : 


A dreadful curse is not to be expiated by any victim. 


Hesiod makes Oreus, the god of oaths, to be the 
son of Eris or strife, and declares that, in the 
earth’s golden age, men needed no artificial confir- 
mation of their simple word, so that deceit and 
oaths sprang up together. The same old poet 
gives us the great oath of Jupiter by the Stygian 
lake, and how he 


Ordained this lake a solemn oath should be 
To all the gods. 


If any god swore falsely by these waters, he was 
debarred nectar, and deprived of his divinity for 
a hundred years. 

The different Grecian states had their favourite 
oaths—the Athenians by the ‘twelve great gods ;’ 
the Spartans by Castor and Pollux. The women 
by Juno, Diana, or Venus, or else by Proserpina 
and Ceres ; men, again, swore by the god presiding 
over their handicraft or professions, as traders by 
Mercury (the god of thieves), farmers by Ceres, 
and horsemen by Neptune. Many of the old 
sages imposed modified forms of oath upon their 
followers, as Rhadamanthus, who allowed them 
only to swear by a dog, goose, or plane-tree ; and 
Pythagoras by the number 4; but still the Greeks 
swore on, by every imaginable deity and every 
living or dead substance. 

Kings swore by their sceptres ; Demosthenes by 
the dead at Marathon, a spirit-stirring oath ; the 
Athenians by their fathers’ heads, by their children, 
and in later days, by placing their hands on the 
altar, sometimes backing their oaths with tremen- 
dous imprecations, as did the Phocians when they 
built. Massilia in Narbonnese Gaul, and bound 
themselves so solemnly never to return to Phocis, 
that their name became a proverb for a stern vow. 

Gradually oaths became used in Greece, in the 
same way as in Saxon England, for purposes of 
‘ purgation, as it was called, and supported by the 
fiery or the water ordeal, the accused first swearing 
to innocence, and then being submitted to the 
bodily trial. 

The nations who follow the religion founded by 
Mohammed, the camel-driver of Mecca, swear by 
their beards, by the beards of their fathers and 
grandfathers, by the prophet himself, by the 
horses descended from the favourite steeds of 
Mohammed, and by other things belonging to 
their curious faith. In the Koran itself are many 
cautions against false or trivial swearing ; and the 

eighty-ninth chapter, called the ‘Day-break,’ opens 
with the following very curious oath: ‘By the 
break of day and the nights, and by that which is 
double and by that which is single, and by the 
night when it cometh on, is there not in this an 
oath framed with understanding.’—Sale’s Koran. 


Some of the oaths by which the great nobles at 
the court of France in former ages expressed their 
anger or surprise are also curious. 

The Grand Captain de la Tremouille swore 
always: ‘Par le vrai corps-Dieu ;’ the Chevalier 
Bayard, ‘ Féte-Dieu Bayard ;’ La Roche du Maine, 
‘Féte-Dieu toute pleine de reliques ;’-Louis XL, 
*Paque Dieu ;’ Charles VIII, ‘Par le jour Dieu ;’ 
Louis XII, like the French postilions who, in 
1608, so scandalised worthy Master Thomas Corgat 
‘by their diabolical custome of profane swearing 
when their horses doe a little anger them, ‘Le 
diable m’emporte.’ Francis I. more nobly pledged 
only his honour in the words, ‘ Foi de gentilhomme? 
The cruel Charles IX., of St Bartholomew notoriety, 
following the example of his mother, Catherine 
de Medici’s courtiers, swore and blasphemed in the 
most horrible manner. Of this king there is a 
story somewhere related, that, having promised 
some favour to a Huguenot after the dreadful 
massacre, and perceiving him still appear somewhat 
incredulous, he impatiently exclaimed: ‘What! is 
not the word of a king sufficient?’ ‘No, sire,’ 
replied the bold gentleman; ‘not always, by St 
Bartholomew.’ 


The oath of Henry IV., ‘Ventre St Gris,’ is 
well known, but the reason of its adoption by that 
great prince may not perhaps be familiar to all. 
‘One might look in vain for this St Gris through 
all the martyrologies, says Noel Buonaventure 
d’Argonne, who wrote under the nom de plume of 
‘De Vigneul Mareille ;’ ‘but M. de Vendéme says 
that, during the minority of Henry IV., his tutors, 
fearing lest he might learn to blaspheme like the 
other young nobles, taught him habitually to 
exclaim: “Ventre St Gris,’ as a safe expletive, 
which could mean nothing’ 

This kind of oath, without a meaning in itself, 
was not uncommon in the most ancient times. 
Suidas alludes to it, and we find sometimes: ‘I 
swear by any one of the gods, ‘By the » the 
particular deity not being expressed; and many 
other devices adopted by men to escape actual 
swearing, as in England we hear old-fashioned 
people exclaim: ‘Dash my wig,’ ‘ Hang my buttons,’ 
‘ By this and that ;’ and so ad infinitum. 

The modern French seem to have a répertoire of 
the most unmeaning oaths imaginable, and although 
doubtless amongst the denizens of those obscure 
nooks and corners of old Paris, which Victor Hugo 
and Eugene Sue so graphically describe, and which 
Napoleon is so mercilessly demolishing, fearful 
oaths may be heard; yet the expressions of 
ordinary life seem harmless enough. ‘ Ventre 
bleu,’ ‘Cor bleu,’ ‘ Mille bombes,’ ‘ Mille tonnerres,’ 
‘Sapristi,’ and phrases like these, content them ; 
and though one does hear an occasional Sacr-r-r-é, 
with unlimited r’s in it, yet it is generally the 
result of some annoyance, which, according to the 
old adage, ‘would make a saint swear. 


Of late years, the French would appear to have 
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a good deal abandoned the constant use of the 


words Mon Dieu, and, especially in Brittany, to 
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have substituted a less sacred name, or some of 
the other formule. 

Amongst the modern Italians, says Mr W. Story 
in his amusing Roba di Roma, ‘ Dio mio, or ‘ Mon 
Dieu, is merely an expression of surprise ; 
‘Madonna mia,’ of pity or sorrow; ‘Per Christo,’ 
of hatred and intention to revenge. With us too 
often the sacred name of the first person of the 
Trinity is used in anger; but in the name of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, the Italian showers 
curses on his enemy. The reason given by Mr 
Story is, that in the teaching of the church, and 
also in the great painters’ works, from Orcayna and 
Michael Angelo to the present day, the Saviour is 
always treated of as either the ‘ Bambino,’ or sacred 
child in the arms of his Virgin mother, for whom 
the Italian cares but little, or else as the Judge of 


all men at the last day; hence he is invoked as | W8Y 


the avenger. 
The Italians still use oaths which savour of their 
ancestors—‘ Per Venere, ‘per Bacco, ‘per 
ingi Bacco’ (for divingi); by a plant, as ‘per 
capperi ;’ by capers, or even by the cabbage, as 
‘cavolo;’ or the arbutus, as ‘corbezzolo’ But 
more generally by sudden death or apoplexy, as 
* Accidenti,’ which may be only an ex tion ; 
but if used in the form, ‘ Ch’ar accidente ti piglia’ 
(May an apoplexy take you), it is most terrible, 
for it means: ‘May you die so suddenly, that you 
may go — a . A - 

e kings of England, and by consequence, their 
courtiers, swore up and down the scale of oaths 
and curses, from the tremendous ‘ By the splendour 
of God,’ thundered from the deep chest of the first 
William, and the ‘God’s wounds’ of bluff King 
Hal and his imperious daughter, to the ‘Odds 
fish’ which whistled through the sensual lips of 
Charles II.; and in still later days, George IV., 
‘the most perfect gentleman in Europe,’ indulged 
pretty liberally in oaths, which, under the Com- 
monwealth, would have cost him twelve shillings 
a piece, 

i in his wonderful Canterbury Tales, 
assigns to each character his or her appropriate 
oath ; even the charming ‘ Gentle Prioress’ swears 
by ‘St Eloy ;’ the host by ‘ My father’s soul,’ by ‘St 
Paul’s bell,’ by ‘ Blessed Corpus Marian,’ by ‘ Cockis 
Bonis ;’ the merchant by ‘St Thomas of Inde ;’ 
the monk by ‘God and St Martin ;’ the franklin 
by ‘St James of Galicia.’ 

Huntsmen used to swear by St Hubert, and 
travellers by St Julian ; in fact, just as the ancients 
swore by their tutelary gods, so the medieval 
— swore by their guardian saints and their 

cs. 

Soon, of course, from the ludicrous and stupid 
expressions from time to time in vogue, no mean- 
ing was attached to oaths ; and as early as 1407, 
we find by the Harleian MSS. that Thorpe, the 
Lollard, declined to take an oath before Archbishop 
Arundel, declaring ‘that men now, from the 
custom of promiscuous swearing, swore as readily 
to a lie as to the truth.’ 

‘Our armies,’ said my Uncle Toby, ‘ swore most 
horribly in Flanders, and during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries we were conspicuous for 
what has bee1. quaintly called ‘that most unneces- 
sary sin of swearing ;’ but in this nineteenth 
century it has been nearly banished from polite 
society, and considered as as senseless and 
profane. Still there are some people left who 


princes of his day : ‘They need never swear at all, 
neither to be believed nor to be feared. They will 
be believed and respected soon enough, without 
consenting to use oaths, those feeble aids, monsters 
which impiety and lying have produced.’ 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
CHAPTER VII.—A CONVERSATION OUT AT SEA. 


‘Navvises! For the quarry !’ 

‘Yes, sir; they are going to begin working it 
again. Some fresh stone or something, they say, 
has been found, which will do for the new break- 
water. I thought, sir, you would like to know, 
and they told me at the hotel you were gone this 
? 

‘Stubbs, if you breathe a word of this Ill 
kill you!’ said Mr Trevethek excitedly ; for the 
sakes were the little lawyer and his flaxen- 
haired clerk, who were standing half-way down 
the steep street leading to the harbour in the 
adjacent town. ‘Who told you? If it isn’t 
true, I’l1_—I’1l’———and he quite fiercely clutched 
Stubbs by the arm. 

‘ ‘Tt is true, sir. Some of them—big rough 
men, in white slops—have been to the gure 
red 


where I am staying, to buy tea and things,’ 
the clerk. 

‘Then it is Providence, Stubbs—it is the doing 
of Providence!’ repeated his master, removing 
his hands, quite panting, so excited was he. 
‘Don’t follow us, we are going out in a boat ;’ and 
he looked down the street where, some distance 
away, a tall gentleman, easily recognisable as the 
lawyer's mysterious friend, had turned about to 

e after his lingering companion. ‘If he gets to 

ow of it, I shall never manage him at all; it 
will frighten him. Go back to your lodgi go 
anywhere. I’ll give you a sovereign when I have 
my purse for this news; but not a word of it must 
reach him. Do you hear? Good Heavens!’ he 
added, ‘to think it should have turned out so! 
Why, it must be Providence,’ he again said, 
wheeling round, and hurrying down the street 
after his friend, leaving Stubbs puzzled on the 
pavement. 

Ten minutes afterwards, a small boat was pull- 
ing out of the harbour. In the stern, steering, sat 
Mr Trevethek, midway an old fisherman was 
bending over the sculls, and at the other end sat 
the mysterious ‘Mr Stephen,’ his blue eyes intently 
traversing the receding shore. One boat, we have 
said, but there were two; a second, quite empty, 
being attached to the foremost by a chain. t 
they went, scarcely a word being spoken, the 
boatmen pulling away eeeey until all the 
other craft had been left behind. 

You would be more likely to meet wi’ the fish 
if you dropt anchor along-coast yonder, if you’ 
pardon me, gem’men,’ at length said the man, 

ing on oars. 
neal away again, further out yet,’ replied Mr 
Trevethek. ‘You, Stephen, say right out ?’ 

‘Yes, answered he of the soft voice, aroused 
from a reverie, ‘This breeze is refreshing.’ 

‘You are not aware, my man, that we were up 
nearly all last night, and have but just turned out 
of bed, added Trevethek, as if he thought 
something must be said. ‘We want to catch an 
appetite for dinner—that is the sport we are after.’ 
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The boatman, of course, langhed at Mr Treve- 
thek’s wit, as he again bent to his work. It was 
a fresh, but not overclouded day, and the clear 
bright water, and the tempered heat, made it very 
— to be rocked by the easy waves. At 
ength, at a signal made by the tall gentleman, Mr 
Trevethek called to the rower to stop, which he 
did without a second bidding. They were now at 
least half a mile clear out of the harbour, and in 
addition to a good view of the climbing town, a 
beautiful stretch of the coast lay in full sight 
before them. 

‘Let us stop here, Trevethek,’ said the other. 
‘We shall get no better view of the shore than 
this.’ 

‘Not if you was to pull all the way along the 
bar and back again,’ put in the fisherman. ‘You 
must know a little o’ this coast, sir. The boat is 
in a line wi’ the Crown Cliff yonder, see, so you 
may soon tell if you’re driftin’ much.’ 

‘Out with you then,’ remarked Mr Trevethek, 
who had himself already dropped into the water 
the drag anchor. ‘Come back for us when I wave 
my handkerchief twice; remember twice, and 
don’t be pulling out here, if I happen merely to 
forget ol rub ir! face with it. Ten, out. It 
was not intended tha 
side into the water, but only from that boat into 
the other, which seemed to have been brought for 
that purpose. The seaman accordingly climbed 
over, and was soon rowing back for the harbour, 
leaving the two friends floating in their boat alone. 

‘Well, we are safe from being overheard here, 
Stephen,’ began Mr Trevethek. ‘ There is no fear 
of listeners at the door now!’ As he spoke, the 
little, bursting gentleman was laying the oars 
along on the benches, after which he tied up the 
rudder ; but as for the fishing-tackle, that lay all 
unheeded at the bottom of the boat. 

‘When I told you, that, before going back to 
London, I wished to have a look again at the old 
coast, I didn’t bargain, Trevethek, to make the 
boat a lawyer’s consulting-room ;’ and the speaker’s 
sad features relaxed into a smile. ‘ Besides, I have 
little or nothing to add to what you have already 
heard by bits and scraps.’ 

‘ Never heed that. te is a great advantage, after 
getting at the facts piecemeal, to hear the party 
relate his case consecutively in his own way. 
Don’t try to recollect what you have told me 
before.’ 

Mr Trevethek’s companion sighed, and then 
began abruptly: ‘ Mark, of course, was the heir to 
the title, his father, Uncle Ralph, being the next 
brother to Sir Arthur, but Mark wasn’t Sir 
Arthur's favourite. I was almost regularly at the 
lodge, and he scarcely ever was invited. Still, Sir 
Arthur had a high notion of the dignity of the title, 
and the other property would hardly have been 
sufficient to maintain a baronetcy without this ;’ 
and the speaker waved his hand towards the shore. 
‘I think, Mark, until almost the very last, was 
certain of the Dayton Manor, too; and that was 
why Sir Arthur, after Lady Alicia’s jointure fell 
in, pinched a little to provide for me in other 
ways. But about a twelvemonth before he died, 
that sudden change of feeling took him, which 
made him come to you, Trevethek, to draw up the 
new will. I don’t think he told you what he had 
been informed Mark had done ?” 

‘He said he had disgraced the family in some 
way, he didn’t say how.’ 


t the man should go over the | it, 


‘I got 4 surmise from a hasty word or two of Sir 
Arthur’s, but it was not confirmed. It does not 
really signify; the important fact is, that Sir 
Arthur became very angry at Mark. You agree 
with me. I need not give you my guess as to what 
he had heard ?’ 

‘No, you needn’t. That Sir Arthur was mortally 
offended I know, for he swore in my office awfully. 
—But don’t stop, Stephen, questioning me. Go on.’ 

‘ You know about the contents of the new will 
better than I do, since you drew it up. I was, 
however, much surprised when Sir Arthur came 
back from London and shewed it me. Well, now,’ 
and the speaker hesitated, ‘I have, in what follows, 
to mix up my affair with Ellen, your brother’s wife.’ 

‘ Be as short about that part as you can,’ bluntly 
remarked Mr Trevethek, lifting one of the oars 
and beginning impatiently to play with it. 

‘I was romantic then, and wished to be chosen 
for myself alone, as I believe the phrase is,” and Mr 
Stephen’s face broke intoasad smile. ‘I breathed 
no word to her of the new will, though soon after 
Sir Arthur first sickened she often put questions 
about what arrangements he had e. 

‘Ha! ha! Why, she came up to London, 
a and called at my office. Much she got by 
it, but it wasn’t for the want of pumping!’ 

‘She had arranged to come over to the thread- 
cutting,’ resumed the other with a blush on his 
face. ‘That was on a Thursday, and the same 
day my uncle had a second seizure. On the 
Saturday evening, although Sir Arthur was very 
ill, I stole out and met her in the grotto.’ 

‘Hurry along, Stephen ; skip anything you can 

‘Before I had well told her of Sir Arthur’s 
danger, she stopped sympathising, and wanted to 
know how he had left the estates. God forgive me, 
Trevethek, for I told her a lie. Wishing to test 
her fully, I went further than I had thought of 
doing, and I told her—I told her, Trevethek, that 
Sir Arthur had left all the estates to Mark.’ 

‘I know what would happen then,’ laughed Mr 
Trevethek scornfully. ‘The angelic Ellen would 
flounce up and say there was an end of everything 
betwixt you; and most likely she would add a 
hint of a speedy beginning between herself and 
rgd else.’ The lawyer rubbed his hands in 

elight. 

‘She mentioned your brother, saying he would 
jump at her, rich as he was.’ 

‘ he did, the fool! But there is about a 
couple of them, and so not much harm was done 
there. Come, we have done with her now, haven't 
we? 4Hsh, hsh,’ he shouted at a passing ull, and, 
leaning over the boat-side, scooped a handfal of the 
ocean after it. 

‘My uncle died that night, sadly continued Mr 
Stephen. ‘He had, however, sufficient strength 
left to give me, in the presence of the doctor, the 
key of his own bureau, and told me to take out the 
green-covered box in which I knew the will was. 
“Take that to Trevethek,” he said. There wasa 
ecard fastened upon it, with your name in Sir 
Arthur’s writing. “Your cousin Mark,” he went 
on, “must take the title, and there are sure to be 
those here who would do a good deal to oblige him. 
It might not be safe ; take it to London.” But 
first he asked the doctor to put his seal to it, and he 
did so. In less than half an hour afterwards poor 
uncle breathed his last.’ 

‘Is that doctor alive now?’ asked Mr Trevethek. 
‘But you don’t know ; I'll inquire into that, 
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‘Well, I left the dreary house that night with 
my burden; but no sooner had I gained the open 
air, than all the sense of my loneliness came upon 
me. Parents, or near relations, as you know, I had 
none left ; my dear uncle was lying stark and stiff 
in his own chamber ; and she to whom I had given 
my best feelings—she had just been the cruelest of 
all! What did. I at that moment, Trevethek, want 
either with the Dayton estates or any other? Least 
of all with them!’ The speaker now was getting 
excited, as he pursued his narrative. ‘To have had 
the property would have imposed duties on me 
which must have kept me on the spot, and I then 
wished to place the world betwixt those scenes 
and me. As I hurried along the road towards the 
town yonder, I suddenly stopped, and resolved to 
rid myself of the perplexity ; and I at once made 
for the Quarry Hill. My first intention was to 
hurl the box into the sea; but, though the night 
was clear—almost as clear as last night was, and I 
could distinctly see the shipping in the offing— 
yes, here, there, and here again ’—and the speaker 
raised himself, much agitated, and with his hand 
indicated where vessels lay many a long year ago; 
‘still, there was a strong breeze landward, and the 
sea was rolling in, so that I feared the box might 
be thrown back upon the shore, and, perhaps, be 
found next day. gee bout, my eye fell upon 
the great split in the rock. I had often, when a 
lad, gone and dropped stones into it, and never 
could find the bottom. Instantly I was kneeling 
by its side, and the green box, with its red seal, 
and with the new will in it, went down, Trevethek, 
down to Hades, for anything I can tell.’ 

The speaker's face had a striking pallor now 
underneath the sun-brown ; and, in his excitement, 
he swayed till he rocked the boat; but Mr 
Trevethek partly rose, and pushed him down into 
his seat. 

‘It is childish to let it affect one so,’ and he 
wiped his face ; ‘but I feel it all over again. Still, 
Trevethek, it was worth the loss of ten Dayton 
Manors to feel that moment’s happiness, when, 
after letting slip my burden, I got on my feet 
again, and felt the world was all before me. 
Although the next instant, I confess, the sense of 
that girl’s desertion came back, tearing my ve 
heart, and I was near throwing myself where I had 
hesitated to hurl the box! ‘There, you have now 
heard it all over again,’ and the speaker sighed. 
‘My Aunt Leatham’s friend, the minister, got me 
the consulship out in Egypt, and since then I have 
been over most of the world, as I need not tell you: 
and I haven’t been very unhappy, Trevethek.’ 

‘ Now then, Stephen,’ began the lawyer, creeping 
to the middle bench, ‘now it is my turn to talk, 
and I am going to do so seriously. Do you think 
Mark deserves the estates? He knew, as I have 
told you, that it was his uncle’s intention that he 
should not have them ; for, at Sir Arthur’s instruc- 
tions, the same day I drew the fresh will, I wrote to 
Mark, telling him he was not to expect them. Yet, 
after your uncle’s death, he quietly took possession, 
and never spent a shilling in a search for you. I 
wrote to him again, when I heard Sir Arthur was 
dead, stating that there was another will; and I 
got a letter from his lawyer denying it, and refusing 
to allow me to come down and look for it ; and he 
himself neither sought for you nor it. Was that 


t? 
‘I could hardly say it was his duty to search for 


me,’ timidly answered the other. ‘I had taken 


myself away, and it was for me to make my claim, 
as he was the presumptive heir.’ 

‘You can be very logical and very legal too: on 
that side, though you are dull enough on the other. 
But if you are a good reasoner, you are not a good 
Christian,’ Mr Trevethek solemnly added. 

‘Not a good Christian!’ echoed the other. 
Why, I would not knowingly hurt a worm, 
and’ 

‘That is just it, and a good Christian would 
hurt a worm, if it was his duty todo so. You are 
working against Providence, sir, for there is a Pro- 
vidence. This very morn’ The lawyer checked 
himself, but instantly went on : ‘Do you ever think 
of the temptation you have placed in your Cousin 
Mark’s way? If he is lost, sir, hereafter, as is most 
likely—for a breach of trust with the dead is a 
frightful thing—if he should’ be, I say, who will be 
responsible for it ?” 

‘Trevethek !’ ejaculated the other, shufiling 
away from him. 

‘ Besides, I am involved. Sir Arthur applied to 
me, as his professional adviser, to draw up an 
instrument giving effect to his latest wishes. Isn’t 
it my duty to see that intention carried into effect ? 
And let me tell you, I won’t be damned even for 
you, Stephen! Now, then, what have you got to 
say ?’? demanded the fiery little gentleman. ‘I’ll 
have an answer. Here you, for the better part of 
twenty years, have been slinking up and down in 
foreign parts, instead of coming home and doing 
your duty.’ 

‘But it is of no use talking in this way now. 
The will is hidden in the middle of that rock, I tell 
you, and how can it be got at? Ah, you get that, 
and I will then do just as you wish!’ At this idea, 
the tall man’s face brightened, and he seemed quite 
relieved. 

‘Now then, I have your promise, Stephen, and 
I shall hold you to it,’ eager: y said the lawyer. ‘I 
shall get the will, by the help of Providence—for 
there is a Providence, I tell you,’ he excitedly 
added, 

‘Yes, yes. Signal for the boatman, answered 
his companion, looking at him in a puzzled way. 

‘We had better drop the subject now, or else we 
shall quarrel ; and when I once do that, I am ill 
for the day after. It is not often I do it,’ said this 
most calm of persons; ‘and I mustn’t do it with 

ou. Where is that confounded boatman? He 
had time to pull over half the Channel. . Gone 
out. somewhere most likely, with another boatful, 
the scamp!’ All this time, the speaker was waving 
his pocket-handkerchief in signals of distress as 
energetically as if the boat was sinking. ‘I have 
got your firm promise, Stephen, to do what ought 
to be done, as soon as I recover the will. That is 
what I have got now to do,’ 

‘Just so; you have only to overturn that cliff!’ 
smiled the other. 

‘Well, that may be done yet. Ha! here he 
comes at last!’ Mr Trevethek hastily said, checking 
his first remark, and beckoning the boatman on. 
‘He might be rowing a man-of-war, instead of a 
cockle-boat, by the rate he comes at.’ 

‘Shall you go back with me to London ?’ asked 
his companion. ‘I have seen all I wish for just 
now here, and I will return at once.’ 

‘No, I shall go and have another look at the 
quarry and the split rock, but the sooner you leave 
here the better;’ and a sly look came into the 
speaker’s eyes. ‘Some of the old servants at the 
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Lodge, if they met you, might recognise you, long 
as it is ago.’ 

‘You haven’t wetted a line!’ remarked the 
astonished seaman, clambering over the side, point- 
ing to the dry fishing-tackle at the bottom of the 
boat. 

‘That is the merit of it, my man. Anybody can 
fish with wet lines ; the thing is to keep ’em dry. 
You come to our hotel, and you'll see our fish on 


the dinner-table.’ The lawyer grew quite merry, 
and joked loudly with the puzzled boatman as 
they pulled b into the harbour; the other 


passenger was once more silent, as he sat searching 
the coast with his sad blue eyes. 

Towards the close of the afternoon of that same 
day, Mr Trevethek surprised his clerk by a visit at 
the s shop, where, luckily for Stubbs, he 
found him industriously at work copying some 
— which had come down from the office in 

mdon. The lawyer himself was in a state of 
great excitement ; he had just made a visit to the 
quarry, and had found that Stubbs’s information 
about the navvies was quite true. 

‘I am not telling you what I am going to do as 
a favour, said the blunt-spoken little gentleman ; 
* but I know that if I don’t tell you, you ‘ll go on 
meng g all kinds of ridiculous things ; and, per- 

ps, if you — to try to find out (as it is most 
likely you would do), you might just go against 
my plans. So you know precisely what motive I 
am: acting from ?’ 

* Yes,’ stammered Stubbs. 

‘Supposing,’ resumed his master, ‘that twenty 
years ago, you, or a friend, for that does not matter, 
a something very valuable —jewels, or 
money, or whatever you will—into the cleft of 
a rock on an enemys land, and just when. you 
most wanted it, after all that time, you found he 
was setting a crowd of men to rework an old 

uarry leading to this cleft, removing the hun- 
of tons of stone that hid your treasure ; so 
doing for you, by every stroke of the pick and push 
of the shovel, what you could not trespass to do 
ourself; and if this involved the restitution of 
ong-withheld rights, and the final out of 
the wishes of the dead, then, I ask you, whether 
you should believe in a Providence ?’ 

Stubbs answered that he should do so,his voice 
quite hushed. 

‘Then, that is what is doing at this very moment, 
in this very district,’ and the lawyer brought his 
hands together with a clap. ‘If you don’t go to 
church on Sunday, you will be worse than a 
heathen, Stubbs,’ he added, taking a turn across 
the _— of _ mg ee : _ understand 
now,’ he again began, ‘why I have been rambli 
about: that old quarry, and now I shall cabal 
to go every day, to sit on the top of that hill, 
reporting to me each evening how they are pro- 


ing. 

‘Every day, sir!’ faltered Stubbs, who did not 
ap to be charmed by the new duties opening 
Ttetore him ‘ They will be sure to notice it.’ 

‘Very well, sir, and what if they do?’ his 
employer fiercely demanded. ‘Take to your studies, 
so that you can truthfully tell them that you are 
a geologist, and you want to see how the strata will 
turn up. Go among the men, sir, and look for 
fossils, till they all get used to seeing you there. 
It will be good for your health, since you will have 
the benefit of the sea-breeze ; and, perhaps, the sun 
may tan your hair a bit, making it a little less like 


-- 


whity-brown thread-paper, sir. You begin to- 
morrow, and every morning I shall expect to 
receive your —_ through the post. You have 
no gr I hope ? 
‘Oh dear, no, sir,’ hastened to answer the blush- 
ing Stubbs, crushed by the allusion to his hair. 
‘Come along to the hotel with me; I am alone 
there now. + woman in the shape of a man 
has gone back to town ; but he has a better heart 
than you and I put together shall have as long as 
we live, brusquely added the speaker. ‘ Follow 
me quickly, I have some instructions to give you;’ 
and Mr Trevethek went groping down the narrow 
staircase of his clerk’s Sica, Stubbs following 
ame moment later, so soon as he hunted up 
is hat. 


LE CREUSOT. 


Wuo or what is it? Is it our Gallic neighbours’ 
name for the hero of Defoe? Is it something to 
eat, or a new game? Let us consult the dictionary. 
Creux, a hollow; creuset, a crucible: neither of 
these words throws much light on the subject. 

No; Le Creusot is a town in France, one of the 
most remarkable in Europe, yet mentioned in no 
English atlas or guide-book yet (to our know- 
ledge) published. Add to this that it possesses a 

ation of close upon 30,000 souls, being numer- 
ically the capital of its department, yet is virtually 
the property of one engineering firm, Schneider and 
Co., who have raised it in thirty years from a 
village of 2700 to its present condition, and that 
it possesses the pre-eminent honour of having 
been awarded, at the Exposition Universelle (1867), 
the d medal for excellence of social organi 
tion, and we trust that some interest may have 
been raised in the following condensed account of 
its institutions. 

Le Creusot is situated about 250 miles from 
Paris, in the department of the Sadne and Loire, 
and on the water-shed between these rivers, with 
which latter it is indirectly connected by the 
central canal and by a private railway. 

In 1780 it was a mere group of huts, remote 
from any road, whose inhabitants subsisted upon 
the sale of the coal which cropped out on the barren 
surface. About this date a sugar crystalliser was 
founded, under the patronage of Marie Antoinette, 
which subsisted till. 1832. In 1781, Perrier Bel- 
tanger and Co, established a foundry, which, in 
1818, passed to Messrs Chagot, and in 1826 to an 
English company, Manby-Wilson ; these failed in 
1834, and Le Creusot was transferred to Schneider 
Brothers and Co. in 1837, since which time the 
industrial operations have progressed without one 
month’s cessation. 

The works at present occupy more than 300 
acres, of which more than 50 acres are covered b 
workshops, &c. The establishment comprehen 
two mines, one colliery, two lime-kilns, brickfields, 
15 blast-furnaces, 160 coke-ovens, 150 puddling- 
furnaces, 30 steam-hammers, countless machine- 
rooms, carpentries, smithies, and model-rooms 
besides two churches, schools, a hospital, and 

works. The horse-power employed is 9950, 
divided among about 120 separate steam-engines, 
The number of hands employed is, by a strange 
coincidence, exactly the same—namely, 9950*— 


* This estimate includes 500 employed at Chalons-sur- 
Sadne. 
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that is, about one-third of the entire population of | market, two churches, Pa and subsidiary 
the town. schools, evening-classes, a library, a provident 


These industries are dispersed around the town 
at various distances, and are united by a net-work 
of telegraphs and railways of a total length of 44 
miles. e latter are in turn united with and 
constructed on the type of the Lyon line; they 
are served daily by an average of 152 trains, con- 
sisting of 500 wagons, impelled by 15 locomo- 
tives. About 1,410,000 tons French pass annuall 
through the central station of Le Creusot, of whic 
the principal items contributed are—from the 
iron-mines of Change and Mazenay, 300,000 tons ; 
the colliery, 250,000 tons; blast-furnaces, 130,000 
tons ; forges, 110,000 tons. 

The products of the engineering workshops are 
worth annually about L.560,000. The first loco- 
motive constructed in France was manufactured 
here in 1838, since which time 1100 have been 
furnished for home and foreign use; during the 
same period 168 marine engines also, and 630 
stationary, have been built. In the pavilion or 
shed devoted specially to this firm at the great 
Paris Exposition was exhibited a splendid ex- 
press-locomotive (weight 29 tons, speed 56 miles 

r hour, with 27 carriages attached), destined 
for the Great Eastern Railway of England, and a 
marine-engine of 950 horse-power nominal (3800 
real), intended for the armour-clad ship [Océan, 
both of which have doubtless attracted the notice 
of some of our scientific readers. The worth of 
the entire traffic exceeds annually L.2,000,000, 
and has secured for the proprietors a dividend 
which has never, even at the periods of greatest 
prime outlay, been less than 8 per cent, per 
annum = the capital invested. 

Meanwhile the salaries of the employés have 
continuously advanced 30 per cent. in the last 
sixteen years. The average age of the workmen 
is twenty-four (this mean includes youths and 
children), and their total salaries last year were 
nearly L.400,000 ; that is, more than L.40 per head. 
Remuneration is not proportioned to -work, 
rarely even to task-work, but is fixed ordinarily 
by a peculiar and equitable system, virtually that 
of percentages on the profits of the work accom- 
plished ; this scheme takes account both of the 
quantity and quality of the workman’s production, 
as well as of the consumption of raw material, and 
is patent to all. An able artisan can earn as 


much as 6s. 6d. a day in the workshops, and 9s. 


at the forge; a child starts with a minimum of 
73d. per day. The last consists of 11 or 12 
peg ma the month averages 24 working- 
days ; Sunday is rigorously observed as a day of 
rest. 

Le Creusot contains 1870 houses (including a 
capacious Working-man’s Home) well built and 
arranged in broad salubrious streets; the rooms 
afford to each individual on an average 1100 cubic 
feet of air. These structures are now chiefly 
raised by individual enterprise on selected ground 
furnished chiefly by the firm. The latter have 
relinquished in a great measure their original plan 
of providing residences for their men ; 700 families, 
however, recommended by long and faithful ser- 
vice, continue to receive accommodation at half- 
price, and 700 gardens are allotted at a nominal 
rent to industrious applicants. 

The town is well paved and supplied with water, 
and will shortly be entirely gas-lit ; it possesses a 
complete development of institutions—viz., a daily 


fund, hospital and dispensary, charitable society, 
bank of deposits and savings, and a relief fund, 
each of which deserves a special notice did space 
permit; but we must content ourselves with 
remarking that they have been mainly built or 
organised, and are largely supported, by the liber- 
ality of this philanthropic firm. Thus, six clergy, 
two physicians, a sanitary officer, and eight mid- 
wives are continually employed gratuitously for 
the benefit of the towns- who can also 
obtain legal or erchibeaindl vice free, together 
with materials for building, and coals at a greatly 
reduced price. 

But perhaps the most remarkable institution in 
this thriving community are the schools. From 
their first arrival in the country, the Messrs 
Schneider imposed upon themselves as a gare’ 
obligation the providing for the moral and intel- 
lectual destiny of the population, perceiving that 
this was the best preparative for the economic 
interests of their workshops. The schools, partly 
for boys, partly for girls, y free, partly sub- 
sidised, contained in 1866 altogether 4065 scholars ; 
indeed, scarce thirty children oki ible by age did not 
partake of the instruction. The boys number 2259, 
and vary between the ages of seven and sixteen; 
those taught at the central school are ed in 
nine classes under twelve masters. Their educa- 
tion is special, and designed to adapt them for the 
works ; thus, to the ordinary discipline and infor- 
mation of primary schools is adjoined drawing, 
descriptive geometry, mechanics, physics, and 
chemistry. e free scholars are not numerous. 
Exemption from the payment of the school-fees is 
granted only in peculiar cases; the children of 
workmen paying 7$d. per month, of strangers 
double this amount. 

Instruction is not obligatory, but no child can 
be employed in the workshops before he can read 
and write, and according to the proficiency of the 
scholars is the character of the appointments which 
they receive. The intelligent have been advanced 
to the highest places in the counting-houses, or 
have even been appointed <n Every pro- 
ficient may expect some suitable employment, and 
none are refused except those dismissed from the 
schools for ill-conduct ; such cases of misbehaviour 
have only amounted to three in twenty-six years. 
This system, while it produces a surprising stim- 
ulus to merit and discouragement to idleness, has 
almost swept away distinctions of birth or family. 

As an ifustration of the intellectual impulse 
given to Le Creusot, we may state that of the 
conscripts levied during the last six years who 
were born in this town, the proportion of illiterate 
was nine per cent., while the ans propor- 
tion for the rest of France was thirty-seven 
cent. But the most triumphant proof of the policy 
of this education is found in the régime of the work- 
shops. There are few undertakings that the work- 
ing-man of Le Creusot cannot soon comprehend 
and execute with an aptitude and facility which 
worthily recompense his instructors ; no staff of 
operatives is more efficient. As many as 128 engin- 
eers and skilled servants have been drawn from 
the boys’ schools ; while there is an almost entire 
freedom from those miserable blunders which are 
at once so costly and disastrous in their effects. 

f a similar utility, though regulated with a 
different aim, are the girls’ schools and those for 
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adults. Correspondent with these efforts for the 
moral and social advancement of the people is 
their material prosperity: in 1866, L.100,000 was 
deposited in the savings-banks by the workmen ; 
while it is computed, on a rigorous calculation, that 
the wealth sunk by them in the same time upon 
houses, furniture, and fixed possessions amounted 
at selling price to four times that sum. 

The use of white bread, meat, and wine is 

neral; marriages are numerous; the excess of 

irths over deaths is four and a half times as high 
a fraction of the whole population as in the rest of 
France. In fact, we learn the surprising truth, 
that last year the births numbered 1127; while 
the deaths were only 501. Illegitimate births have 
a low proportionate average ; drunkenness hardly 
exists. 
Finally, in Le Creusot, there is no juge de paix, 
no sheriff's officer, no gens-d’armes; the commissioner 
of police of the canton, seconded by two agents, 
suffices for the regulation of the town. No similar 
population affords a parallel example. 

e continuity and certainty of employment 
have engendered in the operatives a confidence, 
tranquillity, and love of their employers and 
home, which has the happiest influence upon their 
religious life and domestic harmony, and has, more- 
over, established that thorough entente cordiale 
between capital and labour, which, alas, is too 
much wanting in our land of strikes and trade- 
unions. Political changes and new dynasties have 
agitated the rest of France, but Le Creusot has 
remained undisturbed in its fidelity to employers, 
who, by their personal and daily association with 
their men, have patiently learned their needs 
and earned their respect, and who, by boldly 
grasping the fundamental ideas of progress and 
civilisation, have won a well-deserved and unique 
i ang A for themselves and their dependents. 

The writer, who has gathered many of his data 
from personal observation, and the rest from the 
official figures, may perhaps be permitted to draw 
a few conclusions from his text. 

The Britannic government, convinced of the 
em of raising the standard of artistic taste 
and scientific knowledge among the working-classes 
of England, has organised, under the direction of 
the Committee of the Council of Education, a 
department for the encouragement of science and 
art, which has its head-quarters at South Kensington. 

This institution (if we exclude its allied but 
distinct branches, the National Art Training 
School, and the Royal Schools of Naval Architec- 
ture and Mining) confines its operations chiefly—- 
(1.) To storing its public museums with instructive 
specimens, and supplying these at reduced prices 
to local classes organised under its directions, for 
the improvement of artisans. (2.) To examining 
students attending these classes, and rewarding the 
deserving by various forms of prizes. (3.) To 
examining men suitable for teachers, and certifying 
their efficiency; and to encouraging them by a 

uniary grant when any of their pupils, drawn 

m the industrial classes, prove on examination 
to have been well taught. 

Thus, it will appear that the department has 
directed its ultimate efforts mainly towards soundly 
educating the working-man, believing that the 
upper and middle classes were able to provide for 
pr ta and Rem — endeavouring to 
enlist the sympathies of the latter by suggestin 
that they should add their personal rs na to 


the movement by joining the local committees of 
school-management, it has hardly presumed to 
suggest to the capitalist or manufacturer the 
obligation or the policy of informing himself of his 
part in the social alliance ; and yet it is almost 
unanimously confessed that the readiest road 
towards the elevation of the working masses is 
through the co-operation of thelr employers. 

Why, we may venture to hint (as hints have 
been frankly courted by the department from its 
dependents), should government not reward by 
some conspicuous indication the employers or the 
institutions who can give evidence of the greatest 
intellectual or social advance in their dependents ? 
The data in the former case at least will be readily 
furnished by the admirably methodised schedules 
published in the annual Directory of the depart- 
ment. And why, again we may inquire, should 
not the department circulate, by means of its local 
centres, among employers of labour a few such 
heart-kindling stories as are to be extracted from 
the statistics of such firms as Crossley of Halifax, 
as Chance of Birmingham, as Price of Vauxhall, 
as the mills of Lowell, U.S., or as Schneider and 
Co. of Le Creusot? It is good to be reminded 
that liberality and unselfishness have their reward 
even in this commercial world. 


MAKING THEIR GAME: 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 
THE THIRD ACT. 


Scuxz Il.—Treveryaw Prioky— Tas TsRaace, 


NrvE o'clock in the evening of the same day—the 
first day of July. Here, on the broad terrace that 
runs along the heavy stone-mullioned facade of 
Trevelyan Priory, it is pleasant enough. Lowdown 
yonder in the west, a pale silver moon is rising ; 
overhead, the summer stars are dawning one by 
one ; across the rose-garden below steals the balmy 
breath of the faint night-air gratefully upon you, 
after the languor and oppression of the sultry sun- 
glare. Lovingly it stirs Cecil Trevelyan’s blonde 
hair as she leans on the wide balustrade at the 
further end, alone ; the look of a settled purpose in 
her violet eyes, and on her fair face, grown of late 
so pale and sad. 

ce again she draws from her bosom a folded 
sheet of paper in Gordon Orme’s handwriting, 
which she had found on her dressing-table that 
morning. There is light enough for her to read 
once more what is written there—some dozen lines 
perhaps in all. It is the last she reads half-aloud. 
‘You are the victim of a dark intrigue, which I 
can lay bare—of unscrupulous villains, whom I can 
unmask. Cecil! I can save you, if you will let me. 
Only do what I ask you; only trust me now, as 
you trusted me in the days gone by!’ 

That look of settled purpose on her face deepened 
as she read Gordon e’s eager, hurried words 
that last time. 

*T will do it!’ she murmured ; ‘before all the 
world, I can trust him—trust him even with the 
secret of this horrible disgrace that may fall upon 
our name to-morrow. Yes; I will go!’ 

She drew her white burnoose about her, and 
moved slowly up the terrace towards the open 
windows of the dining-room at the other end, bare- 
— with the shimmer of the silver moonlight 
on her. 
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In their cane smoking-chairs at one of those open 
windows, about half-way through their first post- 

randial cigars, sat Sir Piers Deverill and his pale 
Fiend Emil, Comte Gliska. On a sofa within the 
room, in the heavy after-dinner sleep that over- 
much Burgundy was wont to bring upon him in 
those days, lay the frank old soldier, Colonel 
Trevelyan, snoring stertorously. 

‘Le vieux ronfle comme wn juste!’ remarked the 
count, with his soft sneer, glancing over his 
shoulder at his unconscious host as he spoke. 

‘Let him!’ returned Sir Piers ; ‘all the better: 
we can talk.’ 

‘By all means, trés-cher. I only drew your atten- 
tion to the fact, because I was going to remark that 
our amiable beau-pére, that is to be, drinks a great 
deal more Chambertin than is good for him. We 
have been here three days: you must have re- 
marked that, regularly every day after dinner, our 
friend goes on drinking Burgundy till he falls into 
the drunken slumber he is enjoying at this 
moment.’ 

‘Well, he does take his share, the old boy does,’ 
Sir Piers admitted ; ‘a little more, too, perhaps. I[ 
suppose he’s always done it; only now his head 
isn’t what it was, you know.’ 

‘You are wrong in that supposition, trés-cher. I 
find that the colonel has always been a remarkably 
abstemious man as regards wine—that this affec- 
tion for overdoses of Chambertin dates from quite 
recently.’ 

‘Well, the other asked, knocking off the ash of 
his cabafia, ‘ what of that?’ 

‘This. Every effect having its cause, there must 
be some cause for Monsieur le Colonel’s drinking 
himself into drunken forgetfulness every night. 
Now, I suspect ’—— 

‘What?’ 

The count leaned forward, and brought his head 
closer to his companion’s ear. 

‘T — he said almost in a whisper, ‘that 
our amiable old host has something on his mind— 
something that troubles him, and that he is glad to 
forget a while.’ 

‘Likely enough,’ the other returned, a shadow 
falling athwart his face. ‘He’s not alone there, 

ou know. Besides, what does it matter to us if 
e has?” 

‘It may matter a great deal. Everything that 
concerns him concerns us, just now. If he has a 
secret, it may be worth our while to know it. We 
may want all the support from him which he can 
give, or we can force hint to give us by and by. 
Now, as I say, I think he has a secret which 
troubles him. More, it is a secret which his 
daughter shares. Remark, my friend, how her 
manner has changed towards her fond parent of 
late ; how strangely constrained and awkward his 
has become towards her. I have been watching 
them, and I have come to this conclusion—that le 
vieur has committed some imprudence, which is 
likely to be discovered, and that his daughter 
knows it. We too must know it. I will set 
Mathias to work here.’ ; 

‘May be useful, the other assented. ‘ What 
should you say it was?’ 

‘Who knows?’ the count gesticulated. ‘Money, 
perhaps,’ he said. ‘That may account for his eager- 
ness to call you his son-in-law, and for the hints 
which he threw out a month ago about wanting a 
son-in-law’s help to pay off a mortgage that was 


crippling him.’ 


‘ Hints which I met half-way,’ grinned Sir Piers. 
‘Of course ; adding, adroitly, that by the terms 
of your grandfather’s will, you were prevented from 
raising anything on Deverill till the question of 
succession was fairly settled. That was very neatl 
ut, trés-cher, and it had all the success it meri 

e colonel evidently, like a wise man, determined 
that the succession question should only be settled 
in one way. He made Mademoiselle listen to 
reason ; and Mademoiselle renounced the cousin, ce 
pauvre Gordon, in our favour.’ 

‘Curse that fellow!’ Sir Piers growled. ‘What 
did he want down here the other day ?” 

‘That, I confess, is not quite clear to me,’ the 
count said, rather thoughtfully. 

‘You think he had heard something from that 
she-devil up there ?’ 

‘From Pepita? Perhaps. Mathias saw him, 
with other men, at her house in Thurloe Place. 
And that letter we intercepted proves that, notwith- 
standing my warning, she is playing her game 
against ours still. She is a fool.’ 

‘ And she sent him down here? To do what?’ 

‘Who knows? It is evident she dares not come 
herself: we have no news from Mathias. And, 
fortunately, you and I were here when the cousin 
came. One word from me to the colonel closed 
the door against him. Whatever his errand was, it 
failed. Only, I did not like his going away so 

uietly ; and I do not like his being over there, at 
Ten still. It is possible they may meet’—— 

‘Who ?” 

‘Gordon Orme and-—— Chut! there she is!’ 

Like a ghost, in the pele moonlight, with her 
white robes and her white burnoose, Cecil Trevelyan 
passed the speakers at the distance of the breadth 
of the terrace. They sat silent in the shadow 
watching her. She never seemed to notice them, 
but turned, and moved away again as noiselessly 
as she had come. The turret-clock struck the first 
quarter after nine. 

‘She looks like a spirit!’ whispered Sir Piers, 
with a sort of shiver, as thou Phe had been 
suddenly startled. ‘How white she was !’ 

‘Bah!’ laughed the sceptical Emil: ‘the effect 
of the moonlight on a white robe. And how does 
a spirit look, trés-cher?’? He moved his chair a 
little, so that he could see down the whole length 
of the asphalt. Then he continued: ‘As I was 
saying, they may meet, and that would be 
undesirable.’ 

‘Rather!’ returned the other, with an oath. 
‘If this man Orme has been told anything by 
Pepita, why—— But I don’t see exactly how they 
are to meet, all the same. We keep her under 
= close surveillance, you know.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the count, looking after the white 
figure, half-way down the terrace now; ‘and we 
have need to, que diable! I wish you were to make 
her Lady Deverill to-morrow ; we might feel safe 
enough then. As for their ae he went on ; 
‘twice to-day I fancy I have seen her with what 
looked like a letter in her hand; and that 
soubrette of hers, Miss Jane—I half suspect that 
black-eyed drélesse. They talk, they have their 
little whisperings, she and your belle Cécile! I 
have seen them. We must get rid of that sou- 
brette, I think,’ 

‘Gad! you suspect everybody, Gliska. Jane’s 
all right.’ 

‘Yes, I do suspect everybody. And what more 
easy for the girl to give her mistress a letter from 
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the rejected one, after all? They all intrigue 
these women, I tell you! And we cannot look 
after the girl’s correspondence as we can her mis- 
tress’s. No; we must get rid of Miss Jane.’ 

‘Get rid of her, by all means. But I tell you 
what, Emil—it would have been far wiser if, having, 
as you say you have, the means of putting Pepita 
out of our way, you had used them earlier. She’s 
the great danger !’ 

‘I knowthat. Mais que veua-tu? J'ai des entrailles 
aprés tout! It would have been a thousand pities 
to hand over such a superb creature to the tender 
mercies of Monsieur Dubosc, unless one were 
absolutely obliged to do it! Pepita is a tigress 
whose taming I have a fancy to undertake myself’ 

‘Infernally dangerous amusement!’ grumbled 
the other ; ‘but if you can keep her quiet till I’ve 
married the girl, that’s all I care about. But it’s 
a horrid risk. 

‘Ah, bah!’ the other laughed: ‘I have confi- 
dence in myself, my luck, and Mathias up there. 
While he watches, she can do us no great harm. 
If Monsieur Gordon Orme should seem likely to 
give us trouble, I can cause her to disappear within 
the next four-and-twenty hours, and leave no trace 
behind ; and without her, no one can prove any- 
thing. But I will spare the superb creature if 
I can. In another three weeks, the e will be 
won: Cécile will be your wife ; the colonel’s secret 
ours ; and Pepita, a tamed tigress by that time, 
mine !’ 

‘Meantime,’ suggested the other, ‘it’s as well to 
be prepared for check or defeat. Did you draw 
out that money ?’ 

‘Every sou—in Bank of England notes.’ 

‘That's right! Where are they?’ 

‘Here,’ the count said, touching his breast-pocket. 
*If we do not hap to a them, trés-cher, I 
may as well keep them, as an instalment of your 
debt to me, I think.’—Sir Piers was beginning to 
express very decided dissent to this arrangement, 
when the count interrupted him with a sudden 
exclamation. ‘ Where is she ?’ he whispered, rising 
and looking down the long terrace, lighted now 
through all its length by the risen moon. 

‘Who?’ asked the other. 

‘The girl. See! She is gone!’ 

And indeed the white figure was no longer to 
be seen. 

‘Gone back to the drawing-room, that’s all, 
man !’ Sir Piers said, — and flinging awa 

‘It’s 


the fag-end of his cigar.— tting coldis 
here, now. Let’s wake up the old boy, and go 
there too” And he rose as he spoke. 


Gliska was still looking for the white fi he 
had not noticed, as he fancied he should have 
done, pass through the open window of the draw- 
ing-room at the further end of the terrace. ‘Go 
and see if she’s there,’ he said. ‘I will wake the 
colonel.’ 

Sir Piers lounged off down the smooth — 
asphalt, wondering what Gliska meant. The count 
stepped into the dining-room, and woke his host up 
from his heavy sleep. 

‘Jove! I feel chilly after my nap,’ the colonel 
said, when he was fairly roused. ‘Let’s go and 
get Cecil to give us some tea, hay ?” 

But when the two reached the drawing-room, 
they found Sir Piers there alone. ‘I think Miss 
Trevelyan must be out still,’ said that individual, 
without rising from his chair. 

In a moment, the count was at the window. 


His sharp eyes scanned the terrace, the rose- 
garden, the park beyond. No one.—Stay. Yes; 
there was a white figure moving swiftly across the 
park in the direction of a little wicket-gate, the 
count remembered, which gave upon the high- 
road. It was Cecil Trevelyan. here was she 
going? Count Gliska fancied, somehow, he could 
uess. He thought of that something which 
ooked like a letter he had surprised her reading 
twice that day. ‘Piers!’ he said; and there was 
that in his voice which brought Deverill to his 
side at once. ‘Look!’ he whispered, pointing to 
the white figure speeding onwards, ghost-like, in 
the moonlight. “Follow er—stop her—bring her 
back, at any risk !—Imbecile !’ he muttered fiercely, 
‘do you not understand? She is going to meet him!” 
. Sir Piers quite understood. Without waiting to 
hear more, as he was, hatless, and in his dinner- 
dress, he sprang through the open window, vaulted 
on to the broad stone balustrade of the terrace, 
and dropped lightly on to the turf below. 

The count turned to his host, and spoke three or 
four hurried sentences, which brought an angry red 
flush to the colonel’s worn face, and an angrier oath 
or two to his trembling — 

Five minutes later, they were both walking 
quickly across the ee in the direction of the 


small clump of trees behind which the white fi 
and Sir Piers Deverill had disappeared. e 


turret-clock struck the three-quarters past nine. 


Tue Last Scanz— Trevenna’s Fouy.’ 


The spot lay at one end of what was now a scarred 
and riven waste, within pistol-shot of a narrow 
fir-coppice, which ran down at right angles to, and 
for some little distance along the side of, the main 
highway. Round the mouth, half-hidden by a 
thick tangle of rank wild grass and weeds, of the 
long since abandoned shaft they called ‘ Trévenna’s 
Folly, the ground had sunk irregularly ; so that 
some feet of what had been the original level now 
formed a broken bank, sloping sharply to the 
treacherous brink of the chasm. A little back 
from the edge of the slope, and just out of the 
pathway which ran through the coppice, and on 
to and across the waste land, stood the mighty 
trunk of an ancient oak, rent, and seamed, and 
scathed by a fierce lightning-flash, one terrible 
night, years ago. 

istant, as the crow flies, about half a mile, the 
stone front of Trevelyan Priory could be seen 
through an opening in the close-grown firs. 

It was nearly half-past nine in the evening of 
the day when the last act of this drama was 


ae 
n the deep shadow of the blasted oak, lean- 
ing against its trunk, two — were standing 
silent, motionless, listening. The one, a woman, 
shrouded in some dark-coloured travelling-cloak 
from head to foot—a woman with a dark, cruel 
face, and dark, fierce eyes: the other, a man, in a 
round hat and shooting-jacket, with yellow Saxon 
hair, and a fair, frank Saxon face, resolute enough 
now, but looking worn and anxious. Gordon 
Orme and the woman he knows as Pepita Manoel, 
in short. For ten minutes they have stood there 
without speaking. All that has need to be said 
has been said p a at them, it would seem. 
Gordon Orme knows the truth now, and what he 
is to do. 

‘If it comes to a row,’ he had told his companion, 
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‘I shan’t spare him, of course. That’s his 
look-out ! 

‘Do not kill him quite, she had returned, with 
a low, deadly sort of laugh: ‘I want him to know 
it is I whom he has to thank for this, before he 
dies !’ 

The tigerish vindictiveness in her tone had, 
notwithstanding his own anger, jarred strongly on 
certain English notions of Gordon’s. 

‘He’s an infernal scamp,’ he had thought ; ‘ but 
we’re not going to have any murder, if I can —- 
it. I doubt whether the brute will have the pluc 
to shew fight at all.’ 

But Gordon Orme did Sir Piers Deverill wrong 
there. 

‘If they both come together,’ the other had con- 
tinued, ‘ you will have help in case of need, remem- 
ber. But they will not come together, I think. He 
will be before Gliska, if he catches sight of her as 
she crosses the park. Let him but once think she 
is coming to meet you, and he will follow her fast 
enough. All depends on whether she plays her 
part well now. The game is very nearly ended ; 
and if she does not fail us, she is saved, and we 
win.’ Neither had spoken for a long while after 
that ; but the thoughts of both were busy, the one’s 
with his love, the other’s with her hate. 


Through the still air floated the sound of the|I 


turret-clock at Deverill striking the three-quarters 

ast nine. Neither of the watchers stirred or spoke ; 

ut both listened for the footsteps that should come 
along the pathway through the coppice towards 
them before long now—listened with anxious 
ears, that did at last catch the tread of hurrying 
feet on the other side of the rising-ground to the 
summit of which the belt of firs extended, light as 
that tread was. 

A figure all in white came swiftly down the 
moonlight-checkered track. Gordon Orme spran 
eagerly out of the deep shadow where he aol an 
the next moment Cecil Trevelyan was leaning 
breathless against her cousin’s shoulder. 

He wound his strong arm round her, and held 
her to him, half-forgetting, in the passionate 
delight of that one brief moment, what it was that 
had brought them together once more. ‘My 
darling !’ he said, feasting his eyes upon her face, 
that had grown so wan and worn since he saw it 
last ; ‘and you have suffered too!’ 

‘Hush!’ she murmured; ‘don’t talk to me like 
that, Gordon!’ 

He held her closer as he answered: ‘Cecil, I 
know all now. I know why it was you told me all 
must end between us from the night I saw you last; 
why—for whose sake—you would have given your- 
self to this man, who calls himself Piers Deverill, 
who has usurped the name and place of a man dead 
three months ago,’ 

‘You know all?’ she repeated with dry lips 
mechanically in her terror and bewilderment. 
‘You know ’—— 

*The secret which I never dreamed you knew, 
darling. I thought—ah, Cecil, I thought so hardly 
and unworthily of you that night! But don’t look 
at me with those frightened eyes! He is safe ;*the 
money is restored, the proof destroyed. It was 
Denzil Fenwick’s, my uncle’s name, that—— 
When he died last year, I learned everything ; and, 
as I tell you, it is all safe now,’ 

‘Safe? And it was you who’—— 

‘Hush! Let us talk no more of that, my own— 
for you are my own, Cecil. I knew it, even that 


be mine. 


terrible night when you told me you could never 
You are mine—mine to love, mine to 
save!’ 

‘Yours?’ She tried to shrink from him, but he 
only drew her the closer again. ‘Yours? No, no! 
You forget ’—— 

‘Yes, I forget what we must both of us forget, 
darling ; that which must be to us, henceforth, as 
though it had never been—nothing more; not 
the old ties that bind our lives together. Listen 
to me! I am here to-night to save you from 
a sacrifice in any case needless; in this case, 
too terrible to think of. Sir Piers Deverill is 
dead. The man who calls himself by his name is 
an impostor, who can be identified by those who 
have known him under his real name; and they 
are here at hand.’ And then Gordon Orme told his 
cousin, yet dizzy and confused as one suddenly 
arrested on the brink of some unseen abyss, a good 
deal of what we already know. ‘And it was he, 
you think, who followed you?’ he asked presently. 

‘Yes,’ Cecil answered ; ‘ it was his voice I heard 

calling after me. It onlymademehurryon. Then 
I fancied he was running to overtake me, and that 
made me hurry on faster still to where I knew you 
would be. Your letter had made me fear I hardly 
know what. I was afraid of that man, and I knew 
was safe with you, Gordon.’ 
‘I think so!’ Gordon returned; ‘and if he 
follows you here, so much the better. He’ll find 
himself confronted with at least one m he don’t 
expect to find here. In any case, 1 must see the 
colonel to-night. I think the evidence I can pro- 
duce—— ! some one is coming now. Listen!’ 
And they could both hear rapid footsteps ascending 
the rise on the other side of the coppice. 

‘If it should be he?’ whispered Cecil. 

‘My darling, what is there to be afraid of?’ 

The footsteps came nearer ; a man coming sharply 
down the little descent between the rows of 
caught sight of the two standing together in the 
moonlight, and, with a loud oath, bounded across 
the few yards of open ground straight upon them. 
The moonlight fell full on his face as he came out 
of the shadow of the coppice, and they could see it 
distinctly—it was Sir Piers Deverill; and v 
white and evil Sir Piers Deverill’s face looked 
when he saw who Cecil Trevelyan’s companion 


was. 
‘Ah!’ he said, breathless with his rage and the 
ace at which he had come; ‘as I suspected! 
ou’d better have stopped and listened to me just 
now, Miss Trevelyan. I feared you had been 
— into something of this sort!’ 

‘Did you?’ Gordon said tranquilly, stepping 
between Cecil and the other, and confronting 
Deverill squarely, with his hands still in the 
pockets of ‘his shooting-jacket-—‘ did you? I can 
quite understand your fears. But be good enough 
to address yourself to me,and not to Miss Trevelyan,’ 

‘To you?’ Deverill cried furiously. ‘Damn you! 
what do you mean by speaking to me in that way?’ 

‘And not to swear more than you can help, 
Gordon continued, irritatingly calm. ‘ As to what 
I mean, I mean this: that the dark game you and 
your fellow-scoundrel have been playing has gone 
against you; that your conspiracy dis- 
covered ; that your assumption of a dead man’s 
name and place ends now and here. In short, I 
know that Sir Piers Deverill is dead, and that you 
are—Paul Dorien!’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ 
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‘ Nothing of the sort; it’s the simple truth. If 
I had ever doubted it, I should be quite satisfied 
now. Your face is rather expressive just at this 
moment, and your face condemns you.’ 

‘You lie; or you are mad! There are ample 
proofs * 

‘ Proofs ?’ sneered the other ; ‘ you begin bluster- 
ing about “ proofs” already? The best proof against 

you is yourself. Sir Piers Deverill would never 
talk in that sort of way. I can’t think how we 
were ever deceived by you, do you know. Your 
face is something of the Deverill face ; but Sir 
Piers must have shewn differently to you, if it had 
ever come to this with him. Bon sang ne peut 
mentir. You don’t look the part badly, I admit ; 
but a man of your stamp couldn't play it.’ 

‘Take care!’ How the man’s white face worked 
and quivered in the moonlight! He felt the game 
was lost; and Gordon’s contemptuous coolness 
made him mad. ‘Take care! You’d better!’ 

‘Ah! you’re becoming more and more yourself 
every minute! No Deverill ever had your aptitude 
for melodrama. I think your game is about played 
out, Mr Paul Dorien. You haven’t another move 
left that I can see.’ 

‘ Ah !’ hissed the other through his set teeth, ‘do 
you want me to kill you?’ 

‘Don’t try it, I advise you,’ Gordon had just time 
to say ; ‘it might be the other way, you know,’ 
when Dorien had sprung upon him, slinging out a 
heavy blow from his shoulder as he came. But it 
had not needed Cecil Trevelyan’s low warning-cry 
to put her cousin on his guard. There was a sharp 
struggle, but a short one. The cunning wrestling 
trick he had learned of the accomplished ‘ Mac’ in 
his old Oxford days stood Gordon in good stead 
now. In a moment, Dorien was down, and his 
adversary kneeling on his chest. Then, out of the 
shadow of the blasted oak, across the white moon- 
light, glided a figure cloaked from head to foot. It 
knelt down by Paul Dorien’s side, and bent its 
fierce triumphant eyes on his. 

*Do you know me now?’ 

Gordon Orme felt the limbs of the fallen man 
relax, his furious struggles to rise on a sudden 
cease, as though that voice had paralysed them. 

‘ Pepita!’ 

* Yes, Pepita.’ 

He lay there like one dead now ; stricken dumb 
and motionless by those terrible eyes, that stabbed 
him through and through in their pitiless triumph. 

‘It is I who have brought you to this—I who 
have unmasked, defeated, ruined you, as I swore to 
do years ago ; whatever you were playing for, what- 
ever you had won. It was better than killing you 
outright. At last I begin to taste my vengeance.— 
Look at him!’—she turned to Cecil as she spoke. 
‘You need no further proof of what you have heard ; 
but there is this!’ She tore away the shirt-sleeve 
and the coat-sleeve from his left arm, and laid her 
finger upon the strange symbol indelibly branded 
there—the symbol of the Brotherhood this man 
had betrayed to the French chef de sureté four 
years before. 

‘Paul Dorien must bear that mark on him for 
ever!’ she said. ‘Ah! cher Paul, will you tell me, 
too, that I lie ?’ 

She took her hand from his arm ; Gordon loosed 
his hold; and, staggering as from some terrible 
> the beaten partner of Count Gliska got upon 

1s leet. 


been wrung from him, and turning away from 
her with a curse; ‘it’s no use ; the game’s up!’ 
And it was very nearly now. 

‘Cecil!’ cried an angry though tremulous voice 
from. the pathway between the firs—‘Cecil, are 
you there ?—Good God! what’s happened ?? And 
the colonel and Count Gliska came hurrying 
towards the group. 

‘Ah! ¢a; you here, Monsieur Orme?’ said the 
latter. ‘ What does this mean ?’ 

‘It means,’ said a voice that made him, steady 
as his well-trained nerves were, start perceptibly ; 
the voice of that woman in the dark cloak, whom 
he had not at first noticed, and whom he believed 
to be three hundred miles away from ‘ Trevenna’s 
Folly’ that night—‘it means, Monsieur le Comte, 
that I have baffled your spies, and have beaten 
you—that I am here, and not in London; and 
that I have ruined, as I told you I would do, your 
game and his. She pointed with her finger at 
Dorien as she spoke. 

The count read on his partner’s face quite easily 
and plainly that what she said was true. ‘Who 
are you ?’ he said tranquilly, nevertheless—‘ a mad- 
woman ?7—I think, Monsieur le Colonel, that, 
having found Mademoiselle, we need hardly 
remain longer here.’ 

Gordon Orme broke off the hurried explanation 
he was trying to give his bewildered relative. 
‘Not much longer, he said; ‘only while the 
Sefiora Manoel tells us what she is here to tell.’ 

The count shrugged his shoulders with a con- 
temptuous smile, and moved a little on one side. 
As he d the cloaked figure, the evil gleam in 
his pale blue eyes said to her as plainly as his 
words : ‘Take care, Pepita! Remember, I warned 

ou! 
¢ i ay I you!’ she returned. And then she 
spoke. 

When he had heard all, and looked on the faces 
of the other listeners, and once more on Dorien’s, 
the count saw that his game, so nearly won, was 
lost beyond redemption. ‘And you believe all 
this folly ? he asked with sublime tranquillity. 
‘You, Monsieur le Colonel ?’ 

‘Believe it, begad!’ replied that warrior, who 
had had time to calculate the immediate con- 
sequences of the death of the real Sir Piers 
Deverill—‘ believe it! Why, damme! look at that 
fellow there!’ And his shaking old finger pointed 
at Paul Dorien. 

‘Who would have been your son-in-law before 
another month, sneered the count. ‘It is an 
error which, believe me, you will regret before 
long. However, under the circumstances, it only 
remains for me’ 

‘To make the most of the next hour or two,’ 
Gordon Orme broke in—‘both of you. I shall 
have telegraphed to Scotland-yard by that time. 
—And now, Tet us get away from this!’ he added, 
turning to the colonel and Cecil. 

The count bowed with graceful irony as they 
moved away. ‘You will think better of that, I 
feel sure, on reflection, cher Monsieur Orme! 
Family scandal is always best kept out of the 
my vm. is it not? Adieu! I don’t think 
you will trouble me with any one from Scotland- 
yard.—And,’ he muttered savagely, ‘when Mathias 
and I have hit on your secret, mon vieuc, you shall 
pay for this!—Ah! she is gone!’ he broke off 
suddenly, for he had been looking towards the spot 
where he had last seen the cloaked figure ; and it 


‘No, he muttered, as though the words had 
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had vanished. ‘Bah!’ he continued with a little; ‘I will not give you a sou—not one sou, my 
silent laugh ; ‘let her go. To-day or to-morrow, | Paul. There!’ 

what does it signify? Does she think she can} ‘ You will not?’ 

escape me? And now to rid myself of this| ‘No.’ 

imbecile Paul. Ma foi! it was perhaps as wellI| ‘Again—you will not?’ 

drew that money of his from the bank to-day ; it| ‘And again—no.’ 


will be useful now.’ 

As he came towards his beaten partner, the latter 
lifted his head, for the first time since his eyes 
had ‘met those of Pepita Manoel, and there, alone 
in the quiet moonlight, by the shaft of the old 
mine, the two men stood looking at each other, 
face to face, for a while in silence. 

Then the count said, in his softest tones: ‘ Eh 
bien, trés-cher, and so the game is lost after all— 
lost, just as it was won; and by your unutter- 
able, inconceivable imbecility alone. Yes; even 
at the risk of wounding you, I must repeat—by 
your fault alone. If you had shewn the courage 
of a mouse before that madwoman; if you had 
aay your part even tolerably just now, I could 

ave retrieved everything. Pepita would have 
disappeared : the colonel should have listened to 
reason ; and we should have laughed at Monsieur 
Gordon Orme. But you flung down your arms 
at once, like a coward as you are—lI repeat that, 
too—like a coward; and that hang-dog face of 
eae did the rest. From to-night, I wash my 

ands of you. You may hang yourself, rot, starve 
in the streets, comme tl vous plaira. But if you are 
wise, you will keep out of my way, trés-cher. It 
is not my custom to forget, or to forgive ; and you 
have ruined a coup I had set my heart on winning. 
Remember that. It is my parting advice. And 
now, adieu, Paul—adieu!’ He raised his hat in 
mocking salute, and turned upon his heel to go. 

The other’s hand fell heavily on his shoulder. 
‘Wait a bit ; we don’t part like this, you and I!’ 
There was a look on Paul Dorien’s white face 
which put Gliska on his guard at once. ‘You’ve 
called me a coward,’ Dorien went on, in a strange, 
husky voice. ‘It’s a lie; and you know it. At 
least, if I’m afraid of her, I’m not of you. Now, 
look here : 1’m quite game to dissolve partnership ; 
but we must part as partners should. You’ve got 
that money you drew out this morning about you ; 
hand me over my share of it, and it won’t be my 
fault if we ever come across each other again !’ 

The count laughed pleasantly. ‘He must be 
positively mad,’ he said softly, as though he were 
speaking to himself—‘ positively quite mad! His 
share, after he has ruined all! What can he mean?’ 

‘You hear?’ the other continued. ‘There’s a 
vessel sails from Plymouth to-morrow for New 
York ; I mean to take a passage in her.’ 

‘By all means, if it so please you, trés-cher! Go 
to New York, or go to the devil; it is perfectly 
indifferent to me.’ 

‘Enough of this: hand me over that money— 
the half that belongs to me, fairly, and we’ll cry 
quits, and part.’ 

The count laughed his peculiar noiseless laugh, 
as though the notion amused him immensely; but 
his pale eyes watched the other more carefully than 
ever. ‘We will part without that, Paul, I think,’ 
he said: ‘ good-night!’ 

‘ Will you give me my share?’ 

‘Allons donc; the count snarled, freeing his 
shoulder from the hand that was beginning to 
press heavily upon it—‘ allons done !’ 

‘Think, man: I’m desperate. Can’t you see 
that? Give me half that money!’ 


‘Then, by Heaven, I’ll have all or none!’ 

A spring, a shock, and the two men had each 
other by the throat, and were looking into each 
other’s faces with murderous eyes. Both knew it 
was his life against the other’s now. The count 
had moved a little away from the edge of the 
broken bank which sloped down sharply to the 
mouth of the shaft, so that Dorien had been stand- 
ing with his back to it when he made his spring. 
Towards this edge, little by little, the count’s 
superior weight forced his adversary, till, presently, 
they were struggling within a foot of it ; and then 
it was that Dorien saw what the other did not see 
—a woman standing close behind them with the 
moonlight full upon her face. Gliska, collectii 
all his strength for one desperate effort which should 
rid him of his foe for ever, only heard a hissing 
laugh of mocking triumph, only felt a sudden 
thrust from unseen hands, which flung him off his 
balance ; and. then the two men, locked in each 
other’s arms, reeled, fell, and rolled down together. 
There was a crash, a half-stifled cry, and then a dull 
heavy thud; and after that, no sound reached the 
ears of the listener, standing on the brink, from the 
dark depths of the abandoned mine. Presently, 
across that desolate waste, a shadow, cloaked from 
head to foot, passed swiftly away. 

And the curtain falls upon the last act. 


TWO DUMB SATIRISTS. 


In England, when the working-classes are dis- 
satisfied with their lords and governors, they call 
a meeting in Trafalgar Square, and, amid much 
hooting, vote resolutions. In France, if the govern- 
ment be weak, they raise barricades ; if it be strong, 
they give vent to their discontent in songs; the 
short, spiced, epigrammatic stanzas of Béranger, 
Désangiers, or Nadaud, which are printed no one 
knows where, and circulated nobody knows how, 
but which, spite of gendarmes ahd police, make 
their way, are hummed by day and sung by night, 
and often strike loud and very unwelcome echoes at 
court. In Germany, the workmen are of very much 
the same grain as the English; when aggrieved, 
they call meetings, with this difference, however, 
that instead of hooting, they argue, and, in place 
of voting resolutions, separate at bitter variance, 
having totally disagreed upon all the points in 
discussion. At Rome—of which we have heard so 
much of late, and of which we shall hear so much 
more before that unhappy papal question be settled 
—at Rome, the descendants of the Julii, of the 
Gracchi, of the Rienzis, have a peculfar and alto- 
gether indigenous way of making known their 
feelings: they compose pasquinades, that is, lam- 
poons which they attribute to their statue Pas- 
quino, and satiric dialogues supposed to take place 
between this same Pasquino and a fellow-statue 
nicknamed Marforio. 

What are these two? Unde nomina? And 
whence so great a fame that for three centuries 
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and more, all visitors to Rome have asked to see 
Pasquino, have heard of his sayings, have laughed 
at his jokes, and have only wondered as to 
whether he or his compeer Marforio were the 
greater wag. 

‘In Rome, at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, there lived a young tailor of great 
cleverness and renown, whose shop was situate in 
the Pasione, and whose name was Maestro Pas- 
quino. This tailor made clothes for a great many 
people at court; he employed a large number 
of workmen, and spoke fearlessly and freely 
with them upon all that happened in town. 
Pope, cardinals, nobles, all in turn were mocked, 
praised, censured, according as their actions de- 
served, by this merry man and his appren- 
tices; but as the epigrams uttered were those 
of plebeian mouths and spoken in a vulgar 
tongue, it never occurred to any one to take 
vengeance of them, or in any way to molest the 
tailor. When, therefore, any nobleman, or doctor, 
or other considerable personage wished to relate 
an injurious anecdote upon some one in power, 
Pasquino and his men were quoted as the authors, 
and so made to serve as shields against the wrath 
and vindictiveness of the offended. Hence it 
became customary, and, so to say, proverbial, to 
attribute to Maestro Pasquino all the lampoons 
and satires that were daily bruited upon the 
impolitic and unpopular measures of the court, as 
also upon the vices of the prelates and ministers. 
But Pasquino died, and with him fell the veil 
which for a long time had hidden from the pon- 
tifical police the prudent criticisms of the Roman 
people ; it was only for a time, however. In front 
of the caustic tailor’s shop was a stone which, in 
the rainy seasons, served Pasquino’s customers for 
crossing the gutter that flowed before his door. 
Some workmen who were levelling the Via Pasione 
took up this stone, and it turned out to be the 
back of an antique statue of marble, in part 
mutilated. They lifted it, and leaned it against 
the Pamphili Palace opposite the shop, and the 
people at once gave it the name of Pasquino. The 
courtiers and poets did not let slip this occasion of 
once more veiling their satires under this conse- 
crated name: they endowed the statue with the 
sharp biting character of the tailor, and ascribed to 
it all the jokes they thought good to publish. At 
the same time, they took care that these lampoons 
should retain the unvarnished style of people 
without education, and, without being less witty or 
subtle, be couched in plebeian language. Thus it 
came that soon Pasquino was daily covered with a 
thousand concettt which have since taken the name 
of pasquinades. 

hus speaks an old Italian writer, Antonio 
Barotti ; and what he says is true, for it is con- 
firmed by other writers of the same date. It 
was in the year 1503 that the statue of Pasquino 
was discov near one of the entrances of 
the ancient amphitheatre of Alexander Severus. 
Its apparition caused a great stir amongst. anti- 
quaries, for, as the statue had but half its legs, 
no arms, and no distinctive insignia about it, 
there was great difficulty in determining for what 
it could have been intended. Some said it was a 


Ajax, and others, again, a Patroclus bearing up a 
Menelaus, because beside the statue had been di 
covered another trunk, which, to all seeming, had 
been formerly grouped with it. This second trunk, 
by the way, was bought in 1569 for five hundred 
crowns by Cosmo of Medici, who had come to 
Rome to receive the ducal crown of Tuscany ; and 
it stood for a long time at Florence opposite a 
statue found at the same period near the mausoleum 
of Augustus, 

The Pasquino began to be appreciated as a work 
of great artistic merit very soon after its discovery. 
Its reputation increased in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the sculptor and architect Bernino valued 
it as superior to the most celebrated extant pro- 
ductions of antiquity, not excepting the Laocoon 
and the torso of the Belvedere. It is even related 
that a German nobleman, having asked of him 
which he thought the finest statue in Rome, Ber- 
nino answered unhesitatingly that it was Pasquino, 
a reply which so much astonished the stranger, 
that he made up his mind he was being trifled 
with, and was with great difficulty restrained from 
proceeding to blows. 

Up to 1791, this mutilated trunk, which Lorenzo 
Scoti termed jestingly the ‘son of Momus and 
Satire, remained in its place near the Pamphili 
Palace. This mansion then made way for the new 
constructions of the Orsini Palace, the which, soon 
changing its name, assumed the title of Palazzo 
Pasquino. It is there that the statue stands now. 

Pasquino has more than once had the honour of 
being rhymed to by poets. Here is the translation 
—as literal as possible—of some verses addressed 
to this last representative of Roman liberty by the 
famous John Michael Silos : 


Pasquino, thou who rank’st beside 

The works which Rome beholds with pride, 
None but a first-rate artist’s hand 

Could have bid thee thus unrivalled stand. 


But Envy, vice of barbarous time, 
Would slur thee with its poisoned slime ; 
Detractors, too, who wish to pester, 

Are christ’ning thee ‘the Forum’s jester.’ 


Tis a shame, Pasquino! Whet thy darts ; 
Aim at their unreverent hearts ; 

With satire, malice, jibe, and pun, 

Shoot them all, and spare not one. 


Pasquino was not always, however, made to do 
duty as a mere buffoon ; at times, he was selected 
to be the interpreter of popular joy, on the oceasion 
of the political or military successes achieved by 
the government. Under such circumstances, they 
dressed him up in a costume appropriate to the 
words he was supposed to utter. us, on the 
13th December 1590, at the moment when the 
newly elected rey ed XIV. was going in state to 
the Church of St John of inom, be saw Pasquino 
with a new nose and new arms on, and wearing 
a gilt helmet. In his right hand was a drawn 
sword, and in the left a pair of scales, a cornu- 
copia, and three loaves, emblems of what the 
Romans — hoped to find on the accession of 
a new pontiff—that is, justice and plenty. The 
three loaves, however, had a distinct and special 
signification, for Rome was suffering from famine 
at that time ; and Gregory XIV., to solemnize his 
election, had, out of his own purse, supplied all the 
markets with bread, that was being sold at a third 
below the usual price. 
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In 1644, at the termination of the conclave that 
had elected Innocent X., Pasquino, with'a crown 
on his head and same a vy beard, appeared as 
Neptune, carrying a trident in his hand, and being 
drawn in a gilt shell by silver dolphins. This 
allegorical composition was completed by the family 
escutcheon of the Pamphili (the name of the new 
pope), and a hyperbolical inscription set forth the 
glory that the new pontiff had already acquired 
before his election. The admirers of Pasquino 
were amazed to see the railing satirist become, of a 
sudden, a flatterer. 

Leo X., Clement VII, Paul III., Paul IV., and 
Gregory XII. all underwent the lash of Pasquino’s 
satire ; but it-was the famous and terrible Sixtus 
V. who was most frequently and most tartly pas- 
quinaded. His iron stubbornness and brutal seve- 
rity were the causes of this ; he was a strange man 
for a priest, and Rome groaned under him very 
much as England did under Henry VIII, and 
France under Cardinal Richelieu. 

On one occasion he had ordered a new fast: 
Marforio (of whom we shall speak presently) here- 
upon asked Pasquino in honour of what saint this 
edict had been published. ‘It is in honour of the 
new tax, answered Pasquino ; ‘the Romans havin 
no longer anything to eat, the supreme counci 
wishes to force them to make a virtue of necessity.’ 

Sixtus V.—a sort of Baron Haussmann in his 
way—had a great mania for building ; and of all 
the things he most loved to build, the first were 
fountains. It was he who erected the fountain of 
Monte Cavallo and the Fontana Felice. Pasquino 
parodied the inscription, ‘ Pontifex maximus, placed 
upon all these constructions, and made of it 
‘Pontifex maximus’ (great builder of fountains). 

A soldier of the Swiss papal guard having once, 
in the Cathedral of St Peter, struck a Spanish 
nobleman with his halberd, the latter in indignation 
returned the blow with his stick, but so roughly 
that the Swiss died of the wound the same morning. 
The pope at once sent to the governor of Rome, 
and told him that he expected to see justice done 
that very afternoon, ‘before I sit down to dinner, 
he added, ‘and I intend dining early.’ The Spanish 
ambassador and four cardinals shortly after arrived 
at the Vatican to sue for the pardon of the culprit 
on the ground of the provocation he had received ; 
but Sixtus was inflexible. ‘Grant at least, Holy 
Father, then asked the ambassador, ‘that the un- 
happy man be beheaded and not hanged, for he is 
of gentle blood” ‘ He shall be hanged, he shall be 
hanged, cried the pope ; ‘ but if the shame of this 
mode of death can in any way be alleviated by my 
attendance at the execution, the man shall die in 
my presence.” The gibbet was accordingly erected 
in front of the pontifical windows. Sixtus V. 
came out upon the balcony, witnessed without 
wincing the whole of the revolting scene; and 
when it was over, said grimly to his attendants: 
‘ And now bring me to eat ; this act of justice has 
given me an appetite,’ 

The next day, Marforio asked of Pasquino 
whither he was hurrying, thus loaded with gibbets, 
wheels, whips, = axes. ‘Oh, it’s nothing,’ 
answered Pasquino; ‘I am only carrying a stew 
to stimulate the Holy Father’s appetite.’ 

Once, however, Pasquino gave praise to this 
terrific pope, and under the following circum- 
stances, 

Sixtus, as one may remember, belonged to the 
order of Cordeliers. A’chapter of the order having 


been convoked during his reign, he consented to 
appear at it; eat in the convent refectory, and 
drank with his old companions to the health of 
their patron, St Francis. When the chapter was 
over, Sixtus ordered that, two days after, the 
monks should come to the Vatican to kiss his feet, 
and each ask him a favour. At this, the joy of the 
Cordeliers was delirious ; for the next forty-eight 
hours they were beside themselves; the other 
monastic orders, apprised of what was to take place, 
growled with jealousy ; and even the covkinat 
themselves, who were not overloaded with 
favours, bit their lips with envy, and felt by no 
means disposed to laugh, when Pasquino observed 
that hitherto he had aspired to be a cardinal, but 
that now he should go and order the cowl of a 
Cordelier. 

On the appointed day, Sixtus V. appeared on his 
throne with his tiara upon his head, and surrounded 
by a dense crowd of cardinals and courtiers, all 
burning to see the strange sight of a distribution 
of six hundred favours. For there were six 
hundred monks, and all came up one after another, 
each as he passed kissing the pontiff’s foot, and 
then uttering his request. One asked for two cells 
in his convent, and for emancipation from monastic 
regulations; others asked for pensions, abbeys, 
bishoprics, and even cardinals’ hats. A great 
many merely requested permission to leave the 
convent ; and a few quarrelsome and vindictive 
monks asked for bulls of excommunication against 
their personal enemies. Not one of the six hundred 
but petitioned to some selfish end, until at last— 
soli exception—there came an old friar who 
reminded the pope that the romgeen | had often 
suffered from drought of water, and begged him 
in consequence to erect a fountain there. Pro- 
foundly disgusted with them all, Sixtus then 
called them back, and after a speech of bitter 
invective against the folly and worldliness of their 
wishes, sent them individually and collectively 
about their business. To the old friar alone, he 
spoke with benevolence: ‘You, my friend,’ he 
said, ‘you have thought of your brothers whilst 
thinking of yourself: you shall have your fountain, 
and you shall also have a benefice which has just 
become vacant in one of the city churches.’ Pas- 
quino, delighted, remarked that nothing was so 
pleasing to him as to see six hundred foxes caught 
in the same trap. 

Sixtus, brutal as he usually was, re put up as a 
rule with the jokes and criticisms of Pasquino. On 
one occasion only did he seek revenge. He hada 
sister, whom he dearly loved, named Camilla 
Peretti ; but amongst other loose things that were 
said of her, it was reported that, at the time when 
her brother had been a poor monk, she had washed 
linen to earn her living. One morning, Pasquino 
appeared with a very dirty shirt on. ‘Hollo!’ 
exclaimed Marforio; ‘why such unclean linen, 
Pasquino?’ ‘I have no laundress,’ was the piteous 
answer, ‘ever since the pope has made a princess 
of mine” After useless endeavours to discover the 
author of this pitiless joke, Sixtus offered a 
thousand crowns and a promise that the ee 
life would be spared, if he would give himself up 
at once. Tempted out of prudence by the magni- 
tude of the reward, the author revealed himself. 
‘You shall not be hanged, said the pope to him in 
fury, ‘and you shall have your reward too; but 
we are going to pluck out your tongue, and to 
cut off your hands, to teach you how to moderate 
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yourself for the future’—and this inhuman order | 
was executed. 

It would be impossible to relate the whole or 
even the principal of Pasquino’s innumerable 
concetti ; for every day and every hour something 
new was written, carved, or chalked upon his 
pedestal. If political topics failed, there were 
always social scandals and gossipings in plenty ; 
and it was not only the rich and werful - 4 
dreaded his sting. Adrian VI. at last conceived 
the idea of destroying this dumb but’ talkative 
critic: ‘What!’ le cried, ‘we know well enough 
how to men if this city, and we shall find no 
means of silencing a block of marble ?’ and he gave 
orders to throw Pasquino into the Tiber; but a 
courtier induced him to change bis mind by this 
adroit reflection, Hhat if Pasquino were destroyed, 
another would soon take his place, his name, and 
his reputation for waggery. ‘One can kill flesh, 

our holiness, but not stone,’ he added; and so 

‘asquino was spared. For a time, however, he 
became more prudent, and, for a while, even silent ; 
but on being asked the reason of this by Marforio, 
he replied shrewdly: ‘It is useless to criticise just 
now, for all the doihgs of our pope are so bad that 
they may be said to be self-satires enough in them- 
selves,’ 

A few words now about Marforio. Like his 
compeer Pasquino, he has only his trunk, and 
archeologists still wonder whether he was meant 
for a Jupiter, a Neptune, an Oceanus, a Vertum- 
nus, or for the Rhine, the Danube, the Tigris, 
or the Tiber. His name of Marforio comes from 
his having been found near the Forum of Mars. 
It was in the sixteenth century that he was dis- 
covered close by the arch of Septimus Severus, 
whilst excavations were being made in the Forum. 

As a work of art, Marforio is scarcely inferior to 
Pasquino. In support of this assertion, one may 
quote the opinion of Vasari, the celebrated artist 
and writer, who says that Marforio can rival the 
statues of the Tiber and the Nile at the Belvedere, 
as also those of the well-known giants on the 
Monte Cavallo. Frederico Zuccaro also says that 
Marforio is one of the finest models of sculptural 
perfection. 

The dialogues between Marforio and Pasquino 
had a much greater influence than one might sup- 
pose upon the conduct of the nobles and prelates 
of Rome. If the fear of satire did not positively 
prevent them from acting ill, it at all events made 
them careful to keep a veil upon their misdoings. 
In a book of Monsignor Sabba di Castiglione, 
published in the last century, and entitled ‘ Manual 
of Gentlemanlike virtues,’ as we should say—it is 
written: ‘Try and be virtuous, O noblemen, in 
order to stop the tongues of those two sharp old 

mans, come originally from Carrara—Master 
Pasquino and Master Marforio.’ 

In 1808, when the French troops entered Rome 
to garrison it, after the imprisonment by Napoleon 
of Bius VIL. Pasquino asked Marforio whether the 
French were not a herd of brigands. On the next 
day Marforio answered: ‘ Buonaparte’ (the better 
part of them—buona-parte). 

When the Garibaldians invaded the Papal States, 
Pasquino remarked that Cardinal Antonelli was 
packing up his trunks, and asked whether it was 
that he was afraid of being shot. ‘No,’ replied 
Marforio, ‘ but he is in a blue fright of Menotti’— 
Menotti is the name of Garibaldi’s son, but it also 


means fetters or handcuffs, in Italian. 


A NIGHT-THOUGHT. 


Tue roof of cloud is rent on high, 
The fleecy tapestry of eve, 
And stars innumerable weave 
Festoons of fire around the sky. 


A slender curve of burnished gold, 
Above the purple ridges dark, 
The new moon floats—lone as the Ark 
Upon the shoreless sea of old. 


And in her wake, one glorious star 
Follows like some mute worshipper, 
With tranced eye trembling still on her 

And still by reverence held afar. 


And, gazing long, a thought awakes, 
That shadows all my eyes behold— 
A thought that will not be controlled. 

But from its bitter fountain breaks. 


Yon shining worlds that span the gloom, 
Can they too—fellow-tribes of space— 
Share with our earth, and all its race, 

One general life, one general doom ? 


Must they in some dread hour to be, 
In fiery ruin headlong shoot, 
Thick as a shower of golden fruit, 

When autumn shakes the laden tree? 


Shall Chaos in its hideous maw 
All glorious effluences quench, 
One final wrath asunder wrench 

The bonds of universal law ? 


Oh, rather let me think this earth 
The Cain of worlds, alone accurst 
Of all the starry offspring, nurst 

In space, the sole abortive birth. 


Yes ; better, howe’er sad, to trust 
That Misery has no other home 
In all the splendours of yon dome, 
But clings alone to earthly dust. 


No blasts of evil ruffle there 
The calm perpetual tide of love : 
The face of God is seen above ; 
His life and light are everywhere. 
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